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the money for education. The claims of industry, trade, housing,
hospitals, etc., were considered much more important than a
more costly educational policy. Although there was no equality
of opportunity as regards education, a strictly educational policy
would not have changed much. Fees in all State schools were
reasonably low; elementary education was free, apart from the
cost of books and note-books. Fascism kept this situation very
much unchanged; and the changes brought about were, if any-
thing, of a restrictive character. Fees were on the whole slightly
increased. Even elementary education was not absolutely free,
since every pupil had to c buy' the official pagella (book for the
teachers' reports to families), the price of which, although very
low, was a disguised form of fee. Post-elementary schools were
again theoretically free, but in practice a certain amount had to
be paid for 'expenses*. The fees for the different schools were
altered in such a way as to attract pupils to the Training Colleges
and Technical Institutes. A measure which might have consti-
tuted a precedent for a quite new policy of restriction was the
introduction of the numerus clausus in certain universities and
Faculties. The University of Rome was not allowed, from 1938
onwards, to accept more than 15,000 students, and that of
Naples more than 10,000; in other universities the numbers
were limited for the Faculty of Law. This measure was an
attempt to resist the phenomenon of a tremendous increase of
students in universities (and in secondary schools as well),
due to causes beyond the control of the educational policy of
Fascism. It would require perhaps a detailed study of the
economic and social structure of Italy as a consequence of the
First World War and of Fascism to see what reasons may be
attributed for that increase. The numerus clausus appears to be,
in any case, an emergency measure, not a determined * aristo-
cratic ' policy. University teachers could not cope, especially at
examination time, with so many students.
The Charter of Labour of 1927 asserted the principle that the
conceptions of 'citizen' and 'worker* coincide (in the broadest
sense of those words and in the frame of the unique entity that
is the State). The military and Party policy of the Government
aimed at persuading the people that the conceptions of 'citizen'
and 'soldier' coincide. The material sign of this twofold reduc-
tion of Individuals to numbers was, in the schools from 1936
onwards, the Libretto personate per la valutaziane dello Stato
fisicQ, etc. Every pupil was to be given a booklet in which his
behaviour, attainments, physical characteristics, and so on, were
recorded term after term and year after year by the teachers and
the officers of the Party organizations. State, Party> and Corpora-